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Science and Art Again 

knowledge to knowledge through the encompassing darkness 
of our fate. 

The fact that their discoveries are misused by meaner 
men for material gain has nothing whatever to do with the 
case. It is no more true today than in Homer's time or 
Elizabeth's — there are always grafters to suck the blood of 
heroes. But the poet should see beyond the grafter to the 
hero: if he confuses the two, or neglects both, he is no true 
interpreter of his age, or prophet of the next. 

It was under the spur of such feeling as this that I wrote 
The Turbine twelve years ago. Its sources were authentic : 
a talk with a twelve-year-old boy whose dream of the beauty 
of the higher mathematics pushed far out into space and 
time; and a story, told by an electrical engineer, of the 
misbehavior of one of his beloved turbines in a great power- 
station. No doubt my poem falls far short of that boy's 
fervor; and of that man's humor and love, his sense of 
mysterious and temperamental life in this mighty product 
of human hands and brains. But only a poet who knows 
and loves machines, or a machinist who knows and loves 
poetry, is competent to say so. H. M. 

REVIEWS 

IRRITATION 

Pavannes and Divisions, by Ezra Pound. Alfred A. Knopf. 

There is a word which one associates with Dostoievsky's 

works — Sorrow; as we think of Walt Whitman the word 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

may be Joy; for Mr. Pound the word is Irritation. Irrita- 
tion inspires him and he inspires irritation in his readers. 

Here are twelve dialogues of Fontenelle, translated. One 
may say of them that they are just such things as only a man 
like Mr. Pound could have scooped out of the welter of 
minor French literature; since if there is a literature in the 
world to which Mr. Pound is extraneous and foreign, in 
feelings and ways, it is the French. These dialogues con- 
form surprisingly, and sympathize remarkably, with Mr. 
Pound — these quarrelsome persons in these dialogues, these 
not remarkable persons of these not extraordinary dialogues. 

Here is a poem called L'Homme Moyen Sensuel, parading 
in a Browning exo-skeleton, with much less than Browning 
under the skeleton. Here is also a translation from Laforgue 
by which Mr. Pound has achieved a thing worthy of observa- 
tion: he has been true to the letter, almost, of the original, 
and at the same time has betrayed and desecrated it. La- 
forgue's satires are veiled by a delicate and almost haughty 
modesty, and they have a sorrowfully humble way, which 
become boisterousness in the translation, reminding one of 
what Billy Sunday did to Christ. 

The book, taken as a whole, is Mr. Pound's profession 
of faith in art. A faith in art which consists of a few donts 
shouted at some imaginary and improbable followers; of 
repetitions of phrases by old and ancient masters, duly 
stripped of their original glamour, as all repetitions are. 
(One finds here a formula almost directly translated from a 
famous passage of Rimbaud's Les Illuminations: "It is the 
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Irritation 

presentation of such a 'complex' instantaneously which gives 
that sense of sudden liberation".) A faith in art that 
becomes militant in a fierce little contempt against America 
— look ! he's throwing pebbles at our skyscrapers, O People ! 
— and a provincial and bourgeois quarrel against the pro- 
vincial and bourgeois in art. A faith in art that has no 
love, no ecstasy, not even drunkenness. 

It sums itself up mechanically into this: Mr. Pound lets 
it be known that he is against stupidity, bad art and bad 
artists. Ask any bad artist: he will tell you that it is he 
who is against bad artists and bad art! Now, the only way 
to judge whether it is the case of a bad artist disagreeing 
with himself and objecting to art, or the contrary, is from 
the style of the objector, from his way of moving about. (As 
for his tastes in art — in our century one can no longer judge 
a man from them — faking about them is the most popular 
of the arts.) What then are the stride and the physiognomy 
of Mr. Pound ? Well, he may have written some exceeding 
good poems, I will not say whether I doubt it or not. But 
this book is a sequence of false steps made by its author in 
his effort to gain a recognition that he misses and longs for. 
And a sulking, aggressive, self-conscious man scowls at you 
from behind every sentence. Here are some of the false 
steps: He tells us that he takes "no pleasure in writing 
this . . . ." He drops, altogether too magnificently, such 
a portentous formidable new phrase as, "Art is a science . . . 
like chemistry," and as no elucidation or comment follows, 
but some flat and hollow English instead, one has a feeling 
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of suspicion, as though one had caught a glimpse of a bum 
with a gold watch-chain strung across his ragged vest. He 
reiterates that "obviously this is so, obviously that is so. . . ."; 
resorts to such stimulants of laughter as three exclamation 
marks (!!!). Boosting James Joyce, he cannot find a more 
enthusiastic or enlightening phrase than, "He gives us 
Dublin as it presumably is" ; or, "He gives the thing as it is." 
Giving the thing as it is he calls realism, and his criticism 
proceeds with a quibbling on such words as imagism, impres- 
sionism, realism, symbolism ; words which, if they ever mean 
anything, mean one thing only; otherwise, they mean what 
you understand by them, and if you do not tell us precisely 
what, they mean nothing. 

I might praise the book, and say that there is in it a sort 
of dignified love for art and art concepts. But how can I ? — 
this love is so cold and so awkward that it inspires no sym- 
pathy. It is probably an affair between Mr. Pound and 
some Grecian wraiths, and we are unable to say just how 
immoral or lively it is. And is it love? No sincere love- 
making, no liberating gesture can be awkward; whereas, as 
Mr. Aiken says, "awkwardness incarnate" is in this book. 
Perhaps Mr. Pound's liberation occurred some time ago, 
in his poems. If it be so, then this is a post-mortem rest- 
lessness, it is a case of "pain animating the dust of dead 
desire." Yes, that is indeed why we do not stand in awe at 
the sight of the considerable fight Mr. Pound has put up, 
that is why we call it a quarrel; a quarrel that is so much 
and so exclusively nobody's quarrel that there's nc chance 
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Irritation 

to sympathize. His problems are unrealities that he has 
created out of his weariness and spleen, to throw sand in the 
eyes of the ghost of insignificance and pettiness that haunts 
him. His anger against the big plagues of the world is so 
petty, that, I think, he makes petty difficulties out of big 
ones in order to give himself the sport to fight them. If he 
saw how enormous the difficulties are that he is making 
grimaces at, he would become human and there would be a 
little more sentiment in him — but I suppose he would feel 
ashamed of it! 

It's an ugly love. Rather the crudity and the bombast of 
an earnest beginner, rather all the pathetic attitudes of self- 
glorification and self-abnegation with which incomplete 
artists daily pester the world, than this sophisticated love 
towards Her ; for She is a tough-handed and strong-smelling 
Woman. Rather the uncouth gaffes of an adolescent than 
this philandering with fawns and nymphs and mouldy 
reminiscences of Pan — a nasty way of snubbing this great 
Woman who slings, in passing, streetfuls of dust of today's 
cities ; whose favorite perfume is that of the loam — the loam 
that soils the hands of dudes and snobs. Rather morbid and 
talkative love than this ungainly nouveau-riche abstinence 
from raptures for fear of clumsiness ; rather coarseness that 
is tender-hearted, and foolishly weeps and foolishly laughs, 
than this delicacy and aloofness achieved, or rather striven 
for, without drama. 

Yes, Mr. Pound talks of the experts, of such men as may 
die of a harsh sound inadvertently caught by their ears. We 
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know them, ces delicats. It's Oscar Wilde who wrings new 
postures and new words out of poor Salome (she was an 
adolescent and she had a human tendency to be obvious) ; 
who writes of men flinging themselves languorously on sofas 
— and refuses to sit down in Whitman's room for fear of 
soiling his clothes. It is Remy de Gourmont, with his per- 
fectly charming receptiveness, who cowers at the sight of 
such a forsaken, accursed and violent genius as Rimbaud, 
and gossips about the tragedy of the splendid Youth. It's 
Gustave Kahn who quibbles as to whether Laforgue is a 
symbolist or not, while Laforgue's aloofness and sorrow and 
death are one of those mistakes or crimes of the world for 
which the world never gives an account or an apology. It's 
Ezra Pound who, on the death of Verhaeren, makes haste 
to tell us that Verhaeren wasn't as good as. . . .1 forget the 
name. What these delicats miss, what these choosers, these 
select selecters and elite-makers and aristocrats miss, is what 
I call roots. They miss what they intensely long for — a 
place in the world and the sense of their importance in it. 
What they hate most is clumsiness, lack of taste, they tell us : 
to anyone who knows the weight and the majestic stride of 
this our Earth, to anyone who knows how deep and weirdly 
gnarled men's roots are, common men's roots, how torment- 
edly tangled and twisted they are, this lightness and this 
amenity and this aristocratic giggling are grotesque and 
funny and sorrowfully clumsy. There was exquisiteness in 
an Italian mother I saw in Taylor Street biting in a sweet 
frenzy the mouth of her sloppy child; and she was fat and 
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Irritation 

greasy, too. It is the strong-nosed and big-hearted love which 
is most delicate. Delicacy is a luxury of the strong-nosed, 
it is not the privilege of a carefully self-preserving scantiness 
of heart. Ces delicats and "immaculate perceivers" can 
never reach that perfect isolation toward which they started 
when it became impossible for them to be in the world ; yes, 
it was their inability to be a struggling part of the world 
that dropped them out of it. Evidently — the concept of 
isolation is a theoretical fallacy — isolation that exhibits itself, 
indifference that meddles with everything and nags and 
objects! 

Ezra Pound's exclusion of his own personal emotion from 
this book affects to be a feat of dignity, austere lack of senti- 
mentality. It is self-contradictory, and inasmuch as Mr. 
Pound cannot refrain from shouting and showing signs of 
emotion, he is most absurdly sentimental. This book .is the 
throttled cry of non-confessed inhibitions. The sentimen- 
tality of so many propagandists and radicals who start out, 
of a day, to settle the troubles of the world — troubles for 
which they assert they are fundamentally not responsible — 
this sentimentality is Ezra Pound's. It is the most depraving 
sort of sentimentality. The idea of self-surpassing, of the 
Superman, in Nietzsche; and that most frequent and most 
permanent of colors in art, Sadness — these are furthest from 
sentimentality, and the best example to set before such noisy 
self-contradictions as Ezra Pound and the whole bevy of 
modern purists, professors, learned men and experts! 

Mr. Pound is a gentleman who, possessing a good deal 
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of human discrimination, saw what were the things that a 
great man is concerned about. Thereupon he laboriously set 
himself to be concerned in such things. Indeed, his art 
theories have all the requisites: there is the proclamation of 
art as morals — there is the damning of our present-day ugli- 
ness and the longing for the times of Chivalry and the 
beauty that was Greece; there is an act of faith called 
Religio. It is extraordinary and very deplorable that the 
same man who speaks of Christ as "the unpleasing Semite 
who began to use myths for social propaganda," who com- 
pares disparagingly Blake with Whistler, does not in the 
least realize that these same men have benignantly given 
him that which he surreptitiously tried to steal from them, 
and, without acknowledgment, stalks about calling his own. 
He does not realize that his art theories are ages old; that 
the only newness that can be brought into such topics may 
only be the weight of a personally suffered tragedy, or a 
golden gift of song, torn out of a man's own heart, his heart 
of today, of today's sorrow and today's laughter. In other 
words that only a very personal emotion validates and differ- 
entiates a man's art theories. Then, when one brings such 
a gift or casts the shadow of such a tragedy, it matters little 
that similar things have been said by someone else before; 
then indeed one may rejoice that they have been said by 
someone else ; then one no longer strives for originality, but 
for a communion with the great, for the frenzy of the 
extreme loneliness of being together with the great. And 
such loneliness is perhaps what is meant by originality. 
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Dignity, aloofness, cool judgment — the dickens! Only eyes 
of fire may look at the sun. I am thinking that such things 
as he eventually utters coldly and precisely are the same 
that were screamed without precision, and with blind il- 
logical heat, by Blake, by Shelley, by Nietzsche, by Rimbaud, 
and even by the kind and moderate Sir Philip Sydney, who 
speaks of "scientists who draw a straight line with a crooked 
heart." And I say that it is no longer, in such cases, a 
matter of words or language, but a flame and an uproar 
which must unfortunately take the form of questionable and 
confutable words. Ezra Pound is the soot and the ashes of 
the fire of what he calls derisively "the prophetic Blake." 

And as for free verse. Upholding, or apologizing for, free 
verse is ridiculous and obsolete. There is a song or a scream 
coming to free verse today, since an image of a Great Hunt 
became song, song of today, song in the ears and song in the 
throat of a man whom one may see, living and looking sad, 
if one goes to the office of the Chicago Daily News and asks 
for the "journalist" Carl Sandburg. The bookish discern- 
ment of men who left America "to seek for intelligent con- 
versation" ought to limit itself to things less alive than free 
verse is today! 

I would praise the book and be pleased at Mr. Pound's 
sincere love for James Joyce, Hueffer, T. S. Eliot and 
Laforgue; exult in the fact that he is one of the very few 
men who spoke at all of Laforgue to the English-speaking- 
and-not-reading public. But how can I? — I like these men 
well enough myself; and his enthusiasm is so slack that it 
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disconcerts mine, if anything. And as for Laforgue, I love 
him so that I am ashamed, for Laforgue, of Pound's inde- 
cent flirting. As for the elucidations, which might pass 
instead of enthusiasm — some of them I have quoted, and 
here is another: "If the nineteenth century had built itself 
on Crabbe? Ah, if! But no; they wanted confections." 
Naughty child, that little nineteenth century! 

This book is the Statute of the American-English elite. 
The elite is always a self-founded group of self-appointed 
noblemen. In the fact of this self-appointment there is a 
bitter realization that no one but the candidates was there 
to do the appointing. No one ever recognizes the elite ; and 
the elite must therefore come down and make a most undigni- 
fied show of itself among people whom the elite is supposed 
to despise and whose opinion it is not to consider. There 
and therewith the elite commits suicide. 

The book has no sadness, no drunkenness, no love, no 
despair, no whimsicality. No human quality here, nothing 
but opinions and — an attitude. Attitudes and opinions are 
such things as may be bought, sold and exchanged, like 
clothes; they are never contributors to the welfare of the 
world, since everybody possesses one or more and the world 
is not helped thereby. Men are forces within the world, and 
when they become conscious one hears an exaltation or a 
complaint; and these are signs of life. This world is one 
and ours. These men opinionating assume that they stand 
out of the world. . . . Well, they do; and each of them 
ought to look around him and ascertain the space of air 
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he is filling, and make sure what sort of a ghost or reminis- 
cence he is. But, of course, they are not really outside the 
world — they are an unease of the world, of a kind which 
is too tenuous to demand a radical cure, and which keeps 
feeding from itself — its life a vicious circle. 

Ezra Pound has estranged himself. It is a task for a 
broad-shouldered Balzac to state the causes of such a fact; 
but we who have read his book have suffered from the effects 
of it, and this is our complaint. And this is our resolution : 
he cannot talk to us. By us, I mean readers, artists and 
shoemakers. We — and I stand together with all the fools 
he so hopelessly curses — acknowledge that there are many- 
things the matter with us; but we realize that he is not 
really interested and we consider his talk an intrusion: he 
irritates us. Emanuel Carnevali 

RARE AIR 

Trackless Regions and The Sword, by G. O. Warren. 

B. H. Blackwell, Oxford, Eng. 

There are two things to write about — oneself, on the 
one hand, and all-the-rest-of-the-world on the other. Mrs. 
Warren writes entirely of the first — the inside, secret world 
of subjective emotion. There is no trace in her poems of a 
warm, close sympathy with people. Her personality is with- 
drawn, cold, reserved; and though loneliness is the keynote 
of many of her poems, it is loneliness for spiritual kinship, 
not for simple human love. 
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